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MANURES :—A PRIZE ESSAY. 
By S..L. Dana. 


Section SEVENTH. 
Of the Circumstances which affect the Qualily.and Quan- 
tity of Dung. 

That we may reduce to some general principle, easily 
understood and easily remembered, the facts scattered up 
and down, among the mass of writers and observers, about 
the different quali y of manure, afforded by different ani- 
mals, or the same animals at different times, let me, rea- 
der, request your eompany while I walk into a new de- 
partment of your chemistry. You may not understand 
the reasons of this difference in manures; why, for in- 
stance, fattening cattle give stronger manure than working 
oxen, without going a littke into the mode how animals’ 
are nourished. The whole may be stated in plain terms 
thus:—All food serves two purposes. The first is to 
keep up the animal heat, and this part of food disappears 
in -breathing or in forming fat; that is, afier serving its 
purpose in the animal body it goes off inthe breath or 
siveat, or it forms fat. [1 is so essential to the action of 
breathing, iat we will term it food of threaabingy-or the 
breathers. ‘The second purpose answeréd by food is, to 
build up, sustain, and renew the waste of the body. 

Now all this is done from the blood. To form blood, 
animals must be supplied with its materials ready formed. 
They are ready formed in-plants; anil animals never do 
form the materials for making blood. We may therefore 
term this kind of food the blood formers. We havethen 
two classes of food; the breathers, and the fat formers, 
and the blood formers. If we look to the nature of these 
differcnt classes, we find that sugar, starch and gum are 
breathers. Now there ate three principles found in plants, 


with white of egg, flesh, and curd of milk. Now these 
theee principles, exactly alike, whether derived from ani- 
mals or from planis, are the only blood formers. | shall 
not, reader, tax your aitention further upon this subject, 
than to say and to beg you to remember these iniportant 
facts. First, all food for breathing and forming fat con- 
tains only these three elements, oxygen, hydrogen, and 
carbon. Secondly, all food for forming flesh and blood, 
in addition to these, contains nitrogen. 

This is the gist of the whole matter, so far as rélates to 
manure. Bear in mind, as you go on with me, reader, 
that fact, that of ull the food aninials take, that alone which 
can form flesh and bloud contains nitrogen. ‘The door is 
now apen for explaining why age, sex, kind of employ. 
ment, difference ot food, difference of ‘animal, ean and do 
produce a marked difference in the value of different inan- 
ures, And first let us consider how the quamtity is affec- 
ted; this depends on theckitid of food. ‘The analysis ‘of 
cattle dung which hus been given, is that of cows fed on 
hay, that is, heril’s grass, red top, &e., or what is usually 
termed, English hay, potatoes and water. The cattle kept 
up the year round; an animal, so treated, ‘consumed in 
seven days, . 


Water, ~61T Ibs. 
Puia'oed, 87 « 
Mai Hay, 167 « 





here paid.to,accaracy, of measurement and weight. ‘The 
aunual amount.of dung from one cow exceeds by this ac- 
count that which, is usually assigned. But, as it is a mat- 
ter of some importance fur the farmer to estimate what 
the produce of his stock may be in dung, the following 
statement, containing the results of a large establishment, 
will probably give that average. 

At this establishment the cows were kept up the ‘year 
round for their dung, Js was collected for use free from 
litter, and measuged, daily into large tubs of known capa- 
city. The average number of cows kept was fifty-four 
for. nine and.a half years, During that time they consu- 
med, of beets, meal, and pumpkins, brewery grains, corn- 
stalks, turnips, potatoes, carrots, and cabbages, 942.436 
lbs, giving. an average of green fodder, fur each cow per 
annum, 8,164 Ibs. ‘The total dung for nine and half years 
was 120.520 bushels, or per cow per annum, 235 bush- 
els, This gives.a daily consumption of green food, 5 Ibs., 
and 22 ibs., of hay per cow, and two and a half pecks of 
dung per day, or about 56 lbs, per cow, 

But according to some experiments, made to determine 
how much the quality of the food affected the quantity of 
dung, it appears that the solid and fluid excrements parti- 
ally dried, were, compared with the food, as follows : 


In Cattle. Sheep. Horses. 
lbs, lbs. Ibs. 

100 lbs. ofrye straw gavedung 43 40 42 

“16 dohay ei & di 42 45 

$6 potatos 4» & M.. 13 

« « mangel-wurtzel * 6 

“« « “green clover « 9} 8} 

“6 “ “ wats “ “ 49 $l 

“  &- &rye s & 53 


My own experiments on this subject gave for 100 Ibs. of 
hay and potatoes as above, estimating both as dry, or free 
from water of vegetation, 32.9 Ibs. of dung, and this esti- 
mated as dry is reduced to 5.6 |bs., or 26 Ibs. of dry food 
gave 14 Ibs. of dry dung. But as a general fact, we may 
say, that well cured hay and the grains, give one half of 
their weight of dung and arine; potatoes, roots, and green 
grass, about one tenth. It will be easily understood why 
the qtiality of food should’ affect the quantity of dung. 
The more watery, the less in bulk is voided, because there 
is actually less substance taken. “And as the animal re- 
quires this to form its flesh and blood and fat, and to keep 
up his breathing, so will he exhaust more completely his 
food. More going to support him, less is returned ‘by the 
ordinary channels. So when much vegetable fibre exists, 
as in chopped straw and hay, then, as it goes but little 
way towards supporting breathing or forming bload, a 
greater bulk is rejected. In grains, on the contrary, which 
afford much of all that the animal requires, less is extract- 
ed and more voided. ‘These circumstances are intimate- 
ly connected. 


“THE QUALITY OF THE DUNG. 


Kis affected first, by the season ; second, by the age; 
third, by the sex; fourth, by the condition; fifth, by the 
mode of employment; sixth, by the nature of the beast; 
seventh, the kind of food, ; 

Ist. The season; itis because digestion is worse in 
simmer than in winter, a general fact, that summer man- 
ure is best. And where cattle are summer-soiled, itis said 
the manure is worth double that from stall-fed winter cat- 
tle, Ido not think wr is to be pe i Hs worse 
digestion in. summery but the cause of shis great difference 
in value, is to be found in the fact, that on pial 
falls, Gr = lange. Broportion f blaod-forming food. 
be wear and tear of their flesh ie little, and hence, re- 

te! 





During this time she dropped clear dung 599 lbs, or], 


very nearly a bushel of dung a day, Every attention was 


quiring little of their food to, keep.up, their fesh,a greater 








ammonia. The green plants, rich in nitro Oy, afford .a- 
bundance for milk, which, being zich in all the elemeslp 
of cream, should afford large returns of butter. 

2d. Age; from the fact, thas young and growing ani- 
mals require not only food to form flesh and blood, to & 
pair the incessant waste and ¢ mee taking place in th 
bodies, as in older animals, bytglsa a further supply 
increase the bulk of their. frame it is evident that the 
food will, be more completely exhausted, of all its prine{- 
ples, and that also less. will be returned as dung. — 
experience confirms this seasgning, and decides that 
manure of young animals is ever the weakest and poor- 
est, “a 

3d. The sex. This is one,of the most powerful of tip 
causes which effect the strength of dung. From the re- 
marks which have been -already made, and which I trast, 
reader, are now fresh in your memory, of the importagt 
part acted by nitrogen in dung sit must be plain why se 
should exercise such influence, . mune set 

1st. In all food, as we have ¢ splained, that only which 
contains nitrogen, can form flesh and blood, or substane 
of similar constitution, that is, requiring a large proporti 
of nitrogen, as milk. Hence ap animal with young, 
isya cow before ealving, requites not only materials for 
its own repair, but to build yp. and perfect iis young. 
Hence the food will be most, letely exhausted of its 
vitrogen, and consequently th becoare proportion 


bly weaker. , : 
Lae eee! et ai i 
24 ‘The. young. emai, then eitk’ fe 
quired for its sustenance. Milk gogiains a large pro 
tion of nitrogenous or blood-forming elements, and so the 
cause which originally made the dung weak, continues fo 


operate during all the time the animal isin milk. Sex, 
then, it is evident, affects materially the quality, of tt 
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dung. ‘ 
4th. The condition. If the animal is in good con 
tion, and full grown, it requires only food enough to su 
ply materials to renew its waste. _ ‘ow out) of sta? 
Hence, the food, supposing that always in sufficiept 
quantity, is less exhausted of its elementsy than when the 
animal is in poor conditions In the last case, not only 
waste, but new materiale imust-be supplied. [f the ani- 
mal is improving im flesh, (and. here, reader, | would have 
you bear in mind, the distinction between flesh and fat,) 
if the animal is improving in flesh, thet the mafinte is al- 
ways less strong, than when he is gaining fat. “Theré' ts 
no inanure so strong as that of fattening animals, °: 
animal stall fed, kept in proper warmth, requires Bit 
of his breathing food, to keep up his hea’. Aff the'st 
gum, sugar, &e., go to form fat, Having little use for 
muscles or flesh, that suffers little waste, and the nitr 
which should go to form flesh, is voided in dang.” Ifit fe 
a she, no milk is given during this period, for a cow, 
milk, fats not. thes ais 23 
The dung then of fattening animale, contains more 
all the elements of food for, pans, than at any other 
iod, and is peculiarly rich in ‘nitrogen. Ligeee Fea 
is not so long since you have met the word ammonia, 
you have forgotten that its source and ari 
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this nitrogen. Now the source of thig.n ; 
food, and’ ae, during” fattening, in mare 
‘starch, &e., to make fat, and very Jintle vas of thie 0 
taking place, the extra pitrogen f the blood-forming ¢ 
terials of grain, is nearly all tn‘dang. 
“, Sth. "The mode of employa, “Your 
th reat eae er 
ct “Ws abd § 
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portion goes off in dung, which thys, becomes rich ie 
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There is a distinetion to be noted here; excre- 
h, and blood” elements, excre- 
ments the ufidigested wnused fond; dung includes 
Both excretions and nis. Now the chief value 
of the dung of.working cattle depends upon the excre- 
tions. 
6th. The nature of the beast. If his coat is wool, he 
ui t phor.and.phosporus, the natural yolk or 
peat 8 mibellimeant ammonia, than does the 
i ted animal. Hence sheep produce manure les« 
gich in many of the elements of plants, than cattle; but 
as at the same time it contains a larger portion of nitrogen, 
and is very finely chewed, it runs quickee into fermenta- 
ug. Ipis a hotter manure, quick to eat, quick to work, 
end is soon done. 
Tih. The kind of food. We have already spoken of 
this as affecting the quantity of dung. Its effects are no 
fees marked on its quality. Now all that requires to be 
aaid on this subject, is to remind you, reader, of the two 
divisions of food, the fat formers, and the flesh and blood 
‘formers, Tramust be evident, that the more of this last the 
food contains, that is, the more nitrogenous is the food, 
the richer the dung. Hence, grains of all sorts, peas, 
Beans &e., will always give a richer dung than fruits, as 
apples, &. The more nitrogenous the hay the richer 
e dung. Meadow catstail and rye grass are nearly six 
times stronger in ammonia. Red clover is twice as rich 
in nitrogen as herds grass ; wheat, barley, and rye straw, 
een carrots and potatoes, contain only about one third 
fo one fifth the ammonia of herds grass, and turnips only 
about one sixth. The quantity of ammonia contained in 
these different grasses and straws, shows at once, the ef- 
fect they must have in the compost heap. The kind of 
‘Titter must have no small effect upon the value of man- 
e, And while we are upon this subject, it may not be 
out of place to mention, that the kind of a green crop turn- 
ed in, materially affects the value of the process. While 
“the straws of the grain-bearing plants afford for every ton 
of green crop tummed in, about three quarters of a pound 
‘of ammonia, green corn-stalks and herds grass, about five 
of ammonia per ton; red clover affords about seventeen 
unds of ammonia perton.* The very great value of 
over in enriching lend is thus made evident. But to re- 
m to the quality «f the dung, as affected by the food, it 
Hho veea proved, that animals fattening on oil cake, give 
‘manure in value double that of common stock, Here 
undance of nitrogen is supplied where every title is re- 
guired, and consequently much is voided in dung. The 
int 'o which we have arrived is a breathing place, the 
remarks which have been offered tpon the action of salts, 


have prepared. the way for our entering upon the next 
Be ‘tion ;—the second class of manures. 

* This is the relative, not the absolute proportion of ammonia. 
“The ot Bonssingault, about , and one hundred se- 
eer ' — 
ines Section E:enrs. 

_ Mamires Consisting of Salts. 
) using the term salis here, to designate a class of 
a wish to distinguish between these and mineral 
nures, as they are veually termed. These manures are 
‘ kind Be a salis whose ection in cow dung we 
dy considered. They are truly mineral salis. 
rom the mineral kingdom, entering into and form- 
plan “and. from this source introduced into 
of animal: gs Sart whatever be their 
n explained. But the salts composing the 
ond Srp sreieieyt. under dentideration, are not 
prigin,. They are derived from the animal 
Stic] which they are formed is the 
¢ animal body. They are animal salts. 
the second class of manures into 
! “ep both their base 
shers of plants, and into 
» you will ind that the 
in ec food 
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vg jitye pointed ouy relating to the 
mul help us on our way, in racing the 
f animals is divided into two ; that 

that w iy does n L conta : lui 
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Their course afler the animal h 
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AMERIC ANEPARME R. 


all that not required for repiairin: e daily waste of toe 


body, or to increase its growths 


strength of dung have been pointed 6ut.. But the wear 
and tear,as we may call.it, of the flesty and bined, the 
parts which are daily and constantly threwn out of the bo- 
dy, as excretions, or old materials, enter the circulation, 
and pass oyt of the body in urine. , This is the ,point to 
whiel) | would call your attention, ' The undigested food, 
and the excrements not containing nitrogen, go off in dung. 
The food and the spent parts of the body, containing ni- 
trogen, go offin urine. This last, too, is the course of 
most alkaline salts taken into the body. They pass off 
inurine. Here, then, we come to the subdest quite pre- 
pared to anderstand it. “The urine is a collection of anh, 
some are of mineral, other of animal origin. “But that 
which gives the urine its peculiar and characteristic pro- 
perties, is a substance formed from the nitrogenous food, 
and termen urEA Now you need hardly trouble yourself 
to remember this new name; all | want you to understand 
ahout itis, that when urine is exposed to air it rots, and 
this peculiar substance is changed toammonia. This is 
the point to be remembered. In considering urine, there- 
fore, as a manure, it will not be neceasary to point out 
further the mode of its action, than to refer that of every 
animal, to its salts and power of forming ammonia. The 
quantity of the last will be in proportion to the quantity of 





! saltpetre ; it #98 noUrisher of plants, ag MUCH sv as is care 
passes off in dung, as /bonie acid, ; 


excrement. ‘This isa small portion, and its effects on the 


5 (To be Continued.) 





Vermin on Peacu Leaves—Pears on THORN Busues, 
Dorchester, June 5, 1844, 
Mr. Editor.—Dear Sir: Accompanying this are some 
Peath tree leaves, which F wish. you would inspect with 
the wisdoin of the editorial eye, and then tell me what is 
the matter with them, or rather with the tree they come 
from, and what is the remedy for the evil.—You have 
published one or two articles lately upon diseases of the 
Peach tree, and perhaps upon this one; but I do pot 
Hkfiow. You will observe that they look like a blisterég 
thing—they turn whitish and yellow; curl up, and 
being unrolled are sometimes (not generally) found'to be 
full of a small insect resembling a louse. Is it the “Yel. 
lows?” Is it caused by the winds? bv insects? worms 
in the rcots or on the leaves? or some Weevil ? (d+rived 
from the Scotch word Deevil.) These leaves come from 
a young Rare-ripe tree, which bears for the first time this 
year, aud | should like to know if the fruit will be affect. 
ed. The tree looks healthy, only that gum exudes in 
two or three places. Good wood ashes were put around 
it this year and last, in any Quantity.—Lime I have not 
tried. My other Peach trees are similarly affected—some 





urea. There are other salts of ammonia in urine, and also 
mineral salts. These affect but little the value of urine as 
a manure, 

lt is the urea, essence of urine, that substance which 
forms ammonia in routing urine, which alone makes this | 
liquid more valuable than dung. Hence, reader, if this is 
impressed on your mind, you will perceive, that the chief- 
est things to be regarded in urine, are first, the cireum- 
stances which affect the quality, and quamity. Second, 
the best mode of promoting a change of urine to ammon- 
ia. Third, the time required for the process, and fourth, 
the best mode of preserving the ammonia, when formed. 
You will perceive, reader, that all along, | have endeavor- 
ed to point out the principles on which manures act. If 
you go by general principles, then for a plain practical 
farmer, like yourself, with only chemistry enough to un- 
derstand a few of ita terms, it must be quite a thankless 
service, ta point out to you in detail, all the various things 
contained in urine. It would confuse you more than the 
names, ay, and hard ones too, which are given to the va- 
rieties of pears and apples, All you want to know is 
thie, does urine contain, as solid dung does, water, 
mould, and salts? 

Iindoes. The mould is so small a part, it may be left 
out of view. The salts are like those in the solid dung, 
mineral salts, and then we have the peculiar principle 
urea, which for all practical purposes may be called am- 
monia. We may then with this division present in a ta- 
ble the composition of the urine of various animals at one 
glance: 


Water. Salts. Ammonia. 
Cattle urine, per 100 Ibs. 92.62 3.30 . 
Horse &©§ “© & & 94.00 5.03 .70 
Shep “ “ & & 06. 1.20 280 
Hoe. * & & @ 92.60 1.76 § 64 
Human“ «© & & 95.75 1.868 2.36 


Now cast your eye carefully over this table, the figures at 
once tell you the value of these different liquids. The 
last column gives the true value. The other salts vary 
much im quantity, and this affect« the quality. The actu- 
al amount of ammonia in human urine and cattle dung is 
about the same; yet in actual practice it is found the ef- 
fects of urine are nearly double those of dung. Look now 
for the season of this; in the first place, the principle 
which gives ammonia in urine runs at once by putrefaction 
to that state. [1 gives nothing else; whereas in dung. 
the ammonia arises from a slower decay, and the princi- 
ple which here affords ammonia may, and without doubt 
does, form other products. Hence we have a quick action 
with the liquid, a slower one with the solid. A second 
cause of the better effects of the liquid is, that it contains 
besides its ammonia, a far greater amount of salts, and 
these give a more permanent effect. The amount of salts 
in human, cow, and horse dung is about one pound in 
evety hundted. While the urine of the same animals eon- 
‘tains nearly six pounds in every hundred. A third canse 
of the greater’ fertilizing action, is found in the peculiar 
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oda, ‘potash, lime, &e., united to an acid formed from 











to a greater and some to a less extent, and so are the 
Peach trees in this neighborhood generally. 

While | am about it, suffer me also to ask yon whether 
Pear tree scions, grafted into the common thorn tree will 
bear fruit? J have set some which have taken and seem 
to thrive, but | am told they will not produce fruit. Do 
you knw any instance where they have. 

An answer to some of these queries will be gratifying 
and serviceable to , 
Your friend and subscriber, 


A.C. 


Remarks by the Editor. 
€F The leaves sent ns by our Dorchester correspon- 
dent have nothing remarkable or new about them. They 
are curled up and appear blistered, and in many cases they 
will turn white. 
It is supposed that these appearances are occasioned by 
the plant lice (the Aphides) that are often found upon 
them in great numbers. These lice are of various kinds; 
they are generally very fond of surrounding and coating 
the tender extremity of the growing plant, and geting 
their living by exhausting the sap. In young nurseries 
they are very troublesome, and we find no very easy 
mode of extirpation. Ley must not be applied to the 
leaves, nor to the tender extremities ef the limb. Soa 
suds may be made just strong enough to kill the Jice and 
not injure the twig or the leaf. 
You will find ants almost uniformly following them; 
and many people have been led to suppose the lice the 
progeny of ants, but there is no foundation for this, It is, 
known that the ant sucks the dew or something that is- 
sues from the lice, and it is certain that ants are on very 
good terms with them. An ingenious gardener told us 
recently that he had tried the experiment of winding 
something around a young tree full of lice, to pre- 
vent the ascent of the ants, and he fonnd that in two 
days the lice were all dead. He concluded therefore that 
these lice cannot live without the society of ants, We 
hope to hear of more trials of this kind, to test the theo- 
rv. As to the yellows in peach trees, we suspect this 
appearance is caused either by worms at the root or b 
inseets on the leaves—Both may contribute to the yel- 
low appearance of the peach leaf. 

One of our near neighbors once took pains to pluek off 
every leaf from two young peach trees whose leaves 
had been bitten, and curled and blistered up. A new set 
of leaves soon came ont, and during that season they 
were not attacked again.—It would be easy enough to 
kill all the leaves by a shower of lye that would not hurt 
the wood ; but a bearing tree must not be treated so; nor 
would it answer any good purpose to pluck off the leaves 
of such a one, and leave the fruit naked. 

In some seasons these lice are vastly more trouble- 
some than in others. When the tree has no fruit on it 
we recommend taking some method go desirpy the leaf 
with the lice om it, but we are not sure thig will. wholly 


Charatier of some of these Salts, which ate composed of | prevent the return of lice the next season, ‘These lice 


multiply rapidly. They are found in Maine, wherever 





od tured, in the’ animal boily. ‘This acid is like the acid of’ the apple tree is found, and they do as mfch mischief 
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AME'R1IG AN’ PARMER, 4d 
— ——— 
there ax in warmer latitudes. ‘The-e are of various kinds Russec’s Nurseéy, CAmbaiDGe./ yy 


and colors, and their modes of propagation are not so 
well ascertained as those of other vermin. : 

As to pears growing on thorn bushes there is no queés- 
tion. A pear scion will usually bear sooner when set in 
a thorn bush or into a quince stock, than on a pear stock, 
but there is nothing gained, on the whole, by thus setting 
them; the trees will be dwarfs and short lived. 

There isan advantage in setting peach buds into plum 
storks, because these stocks have nv worms in their roots 
as peach trees have; and the peach fruit is not attacked 
by the curculio as the plum is.—Mass. Ploughman, 

On PoraToes. 

Sir: The following experiment with potatoes was tried 
with the view of discovering the cause of so many fail- 
ures in the crops, of late years, from the seed not vegeta- 
ting and rouing in the ground.—I had an idea that the 
vegetable principle of the plant might become weak, m 
consequence of being grown on land that had not been a 
long tne subject to cropping, and not allowed any length 
of time to lie at rest. | therefore raised a few bolls on 
Jand that had lain lea for 70 years—being part of my 
bleach green—and found that these, on being planted a- 
gain the following year, were remarkably strong and 
healthy, and not a plant gave way ; and I have eonunued 
the same method for the last six years; and the result 
has, in every instance, been equally favorable. Four 
years ago, one boll of nny seed potatves was planted along 
with some others ina field of about an acre; the other 
seed was grown on the farm; and the seed all gave way, 
excepting that got from me.—They were all planted at 
the same time, and in the same manner. From these cir- 
cumstances, | am of opinion that, if farmers were careful 
in rising their own seed potatoes from land that has lain 
long in a state of re-t—*or, where that cannot be had, 
the same object can be obtained by bringing new soil to 
the surface, by trenching as much as is necessary, or by 
the use of the subsoil plough —failures from the potato 
crop, from the seed not being good, would become much 
less frequent. [am somewhat confirmed in this opinion 
by the fact that it has been found for the last dozen ot 
years, that, generally, the best seed potatoes have been 
got from farms in the moors or highlands of the country, 
The reason of this may be, that these highlands have 
been but of late brought under crops of any kind, and 
many o! them newly brought from a state of nature ; and 
the superiority of seed potatoes from these highlands may 
not at all arise. as is generally supposed, from a change 
of soil or climate. 

Potatoes raised on a new soil, or on ground that has 
been long lying lea, are not so good for the table as the 
others, being mostly very soft; and by the following ex- 
periment, it woul! appear that they contain a much less 
quantity of the farma than those which are raised from 
land that has been some time under crop; and perhaps 
this is the reason why they are better for seed. From 
one peck of potatoes grown on land near Paisley, which 
has been almost constantly under crop for the last thirty 
years, IT obtained nearly 7 Ibs. of flour, or starch; and 
from the other peck, grown on my bleach g:een, the quan- 
tity obtained was under 4 bs; from whieh it would seem, 
that, as the vegetative principle of the plant is strength- 
ened, the farinaceons principle is weakened, and vice 


versa. JAMES STIRRAT. 





*Mr. Finnie, of Swanstone, informs me that the grow- 
ing of potatoes intended for seed upon new land, has 
long been practised by good farmers.—Mr. Little, of Car- 
legill, near Langholm, writes me, that in Dumfriess}.ire, 
they obtain the best change of potato seed from mossy 
land ; of oats and barley from the warmer and drier cli- 
mate of Roxburghshire. The grains, he adds, degenerate 
by once sowing, still looking plump when dry, but having 
a thicker hu-k, and weighing two or three pounds less 
per bushel. The deterioration of seeds in general is a 
chemico-physiological subject of great interest and im- 
portance, and will doubtless soon be taken up and inves- 
tigated.— Tennessee Agricullurist, 





PrerarinG Lanp For aN ORCHARD. 

Mr. Editor :—Dear Sir,—I_ intend next spring to set 
out some fruit trees, and the ground I design for that pur- 
ep is now mowing land, and has not been ploughed 

f several vears. . t 

Aud Sir, if vou will give me same directions with re- 
gard to-preparing the ground, and the best method of pro- 





moting the succeds of said trees; you will greatly oblige 
a subscriber to your paper. ; ' 

Baston, May 30, 1844. 

&F If the trees are w he set next season the green 
sward land should be ploughed by all means this month 
or is will not be mellow enough, without much cost, to 
set trees well next spring. Plough immedhaiely and tet 
the sward rot completely. If you choose to keep some- 
thing growing on your land youcan sow millet or buck- 
wheat to-be baried in the fall, if the sward is tough millet 
witl be better than buck wheat, for you will not be obliged 
to turn it sv soun in the fall—not till the sward becomes 
quite rotton. 

Land intended for orcharding should be ptoughed deep- 
er than for any of the grain crops—ecause the trees will 
thrive better, having more moisture—and because the 
fruit will hold on better in a dry summer. Orchards of- 
ten suffer much in a dry time, losing off the fruit prema- 


turely and suff-ring more from insects than when their |" 


growth is rapid and constant. 

Hilly lands, full of rocks, are notoriously better adap- 
ted to apple trees than drier plains. And hilly rocky 
lands retain moisture longer. Apple trees should never 
be set in low flat grounds where the water stands in any 
part of the year. But moist lands that are always fee 
from standing water seem to suit them best. 

When the trees have been set, there will be no need of 
ploughing unusnally deep, but you will find it necessary 
to keep the sod constantly broken, if you would have 
your trees grow, As to the best mode of setting out 
trees you will see some hints in the numbers for March 
and April. Mass. Ploughman. 





To pestroy Bucs on Vines. 

We have tried many things for this purpose, and have 
made a compound of many nauseous ingredients and ap- 
plied it to the vines, sometimes with little and at other 
times apparently with no effect. The little rascals will 
eat their favorite food, when very hungry, and who would 
not eat without squeamishnexs, in spite of annoying and 
offensive substances rather than die of starvation? Many 
things such as lime, ashes, su!phur, elder tea, green cow 
manure, or horse manure mixed with water, a decoction 
of tobecco, or even common dost or sand, will do some 
good, vet the insects will eat what they please, and some- 
times this ix no small amount, in defiance of any of these, 
or all of them and many other equally offensive things 
mixed together. We have tried: them all. The only 
remedy is to plant many seeds, and when they make their 
appearance pinch them to death. In this way we have 
succeeded. ‘They can be conveniently kiled before the 
dew is off, or in damp weather; but to kill them all, and 
not to allow one to escape, when forty or fifty are on the 
hill at a hot sunny hour, requires dexterity and some 
management. Take a handful of dust or fine sand and 
come sofily near the hill and throw it suddenly over the 
rarmints, then despatch them before they shake the dust 
from their wings.—Bost. Cultivator. 





Asnes or Lime arounp Posts. 

Where the articles are plenty and cheap, it is good 
economy to put some lime or ashes around the posts of 
fences to prevent rotting. In some dry soils, posts will 
become so rotten in four or five years that they are easi- 
ly broken off at the surface of the ground, while the tops 
last for fifty years. 

It seems proper, therefore, to take some are to prevent 
the rapid deeay of posts just at the surface of the soil, 
where they are most exposed to alternate moisture and 
drought, It, is this frequent wetting and drying that 
canses such rapid decay ; for posts set in a wet meadow 
will hold sound at the bottom longer than at the top. 
And posts in a moist clayey soil will last three times, as 
long as in @ dryish gravel or sand. Posts kept perfectly 
drv. will last longest. 

Worms are often found in timber atthe surface of the 
ground, and they assist in weakening the timber. Per- 
haps it is owing to'this that ashes are so useful in pre- 
serving the posts when set in the ground. 

Whether it will pay cost to place’ somé ‘substance as. 
ashes, lime, charcoal, or cinders around the foot of posts. 
in common or cheap fences, each owner can determine. 
But in a costly garden fence.we are fully satisfied that 
much may be saved. Any kind: of past will last twiee as 
long in diy asin with acer pees Waren rch 
without Now, is. 7 i Nude | e 
trial. Mess Ploughman. aati taiies 
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Mr. Philemon Russel is a very skilful farmer and nur. 
seryman. ‘hough his nurseryaenotextensive, it is in @ 
very flourishing condition. When we were there about 
the first of this month, some plum scioné set ti April had 
grown 15 inches. We colteéted some fattsfrom Mr. 
Russe] that may be useful. vi ° 

He had some plum trees near his house that , 
markable thrifty, never having been injured by the blac 
wart, nor the fruit by the cdrculio. They yield a go 
crop annually. They are ina moist rich soil, and a 
the sink, so that with a spout the water from the sink is 
directed around the trees by turns. ae 

We saw scions of the Bartlett pear that were set'\in the 
mountain ash three years age, that had grown four.or iv@ 
feet in length, and an inch in diameter, and they, had a 
good lot of pears on them looking very fine and nourish- 
ing. 
Mr. Russel raises some trees in a deep light loam, and? 
others in a very gravelly soil. ‘There-is not much differ 
ence in the trees above ground, all growing well; butdm@) 
the roots there is a great difference.— Those in the gravel 
ly soil are very fine, spreading out a good length horizons, 
tally, while those in the deep loam are short and rut 
down, and have much less root than those in the pravbity 
soil, besides the disadvantage of being ill shaped, aad in 
a wrong position, tending downward. two 

Iu setting trees, Mr. Russel on filling up the holemakes 
the earth concave: this hollow serves to catch all the 
water that falls near the tree and directs it to the or of 


tT? 
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and in this concavity is placed, sedge, straw, or litter o 
some kind to retain the moisture and make the soit ligfit; 
on this material are placed some stones or earth to’ pte 
vent the materials from blowing away. Fo guard against 
the depredations of the mice, the liter should be removed 
before winter, and the concavity filled, and.» convex surg 
face formed; this will also guard against injury from 
frost by throwing off the water. Fruit trees require nr 
attention the first season after they are transplanted, pa 
ticularly if the season be dry. We saw at Mr. Russelé 
quite small plum trees that had fruit on them, though they 
were tran<planted this season. he 
It is well known to many cultivators that cherry tre 
sometimes grow so fast that they are bound by the oiet 
bark, and consequently burst that bark, and in this ce 
the tree generally cracks, and is greatly injured—somes 
times destroyed. As a remedy some slit the outer bark 
from the limbs to the root. Though this is generally 
better than to allow it to butst;'yerthe tree often split? in 
the winter by having this slit runamg with. the. grain, 
Mr. Russel slits the bark of his cherry trees spirally.ma 
ing numerous short slits.—This relieves the biniling 
the bark. As the slits run across the grain of the trint 
obliquely, they do not cau-e the wood to crack, and @® 
he barely cuts through the outér bark, the inner bark genb 
eratly remains whole. iain Te 
Mr. Russel disapproves of washing trees much with 
potash water, he has tried a wash of one pounil of potas 
to a gallon of water, as some have recommended, and h 
found that it injured the trees so that it became necessarp 
to scrape off the outer bark, that had been killed; that it 
might not bind the tree. ‘There are numerous cares* ak 
injury in this way. We.have noticed some in»which the 
bark has burst; open, being killed so. that it could nog 
grow. Capt, Hul of Sherburne, nearly killed his trees i 
this way, so that they threw up numerous suckers at te 
roots. One pound of potash to a common pail fall’ 
water makes a very strong lye; which are the proportions 
we recommended some weeks since, but a pannil of; 
asitgola gallon of water, makes.a powerful, wash, if, the 
potash, be. gaod, sufficiently, so to destroy almost ev 
vegetable, as many have learned to their sorrow.— Bo 


i 


Cultivator. | 

Recirpe.— The Face-Ache—The cothmon! 
says Dr. Watson, so ofien suppo-ed to bevexcited by'® 
diseased tooth, although the latter failed to be detected 
a rheumatic, chronic kind of pain, wholly diferent 
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a drachim, dissolved’ in! walter, “tliree “ot 
About four doses will be sufficient to test the!notency! af 
the remedy. At ather times the iodine of pottassiom, ip 
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t Transactions of the NY. State Agricultural Society. 
WW enotice by ourexchange pepers that the volume of 
Transactions of the N.Y. State Agricultural Society has 
fratied) and’ We regret to'say that our kind friend of 
e Mibahy Cultivator, its tespected and intelligent Secre- 

7, has forgotten us. ~ 


“Pas Wuear Caorp—The papers from various quar- 
(2 contain accounts of injury to the wheat crops from 
Rust, owing to the alternations of rain and sun. To what 
@xtent this injury may have extended we are not prepar- 
eé4 to say, though, from the range of country over which 
is disease is said to have spread, we are disposed to 
think that the loss will have proved considerable. Buta 
. fewoweeks since and this erop promised to turn out the 
grown for many years, a strong proof of the uncer- 
€ainty of all human calcelations, and how precarious are 
such as may be based upoa appearances. 

Phe Hessian Fly that old.and deadly foe of the wheat 
grower, has, in several sections of our country, made its 
appearance ani effected its usual quantum of devastation, 
ringing fresi to the recollection of the husbandman the 
hercenary cohorts in whose forage, during the revolu- 

am this insidious enemy was introduced into our coun- 
try,,to entail upon those who were to live after the patri- 
ovband by whom our liberty was achieved, an evil still 
dnore dreadful than the deeds in arms of England’s hire- 
Singe'in the battle field ; for men of pure hearts and nerves 

f steel were then present, to retarn more than blow for 

ow—with arms, strengthened by love of freedom, to 
bor! deGance and death upon those, who, for base luere, 
Kad arrayed themselves against the father of the Republic 
and his brave compatriots; bot although he and they 


bb the men of Hesse Castle bite the dust, the latter left 





sind them in this.insignificant insect, a senurge which 
e defied all the remedial resources of prevention and 
eure. 


a Guano—We give below the artiele to whirh we allud- 
itt ob lest. « We eopy it from the 6th volume of this 
ir, priblished 20° years ego, to show two things—firsi, 
| this manure—for that ia the meaning of its 
4reated, both here and in Europe, as among the 
Ahings “under the Sun,” it is, in reality, rather 
an encient affair, 20 far as our country is concerned—iis 
Hide Having Geew sirecessfully tried by two of Mary- 
eherished sons—the tate Hon. Robt. Smith, 
‘dhe ‘Old Maryland State Agricultural Society, 
governor Lloyd. Of the experiment tried by 
She-latier genJeman, we had a very gratifying account 
vicated:to ue-by a friend, a resident of Delaware, 

oyeiits igdhe feceived it fiom one of the lote gover- 
Hor Lloyd's sont, who aséuted hit that hie father hed 
meen pregenied with e small quantity and had spread it on 

pd Port . ; ere, ¥ 
» of whe growing ; ani that sich was the dif- 
ence bet: y thp-atbcining tropy thai it could 
triany feet distant; that the produst in 
Redith ftwelf better y antl that the 
which * Giuiaho'tiail Webi” sown, had 
jority over the adjoining land ever 
L@hpeed The scgond 
sisy that our eobniry . was 
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hearing families of vegetables, as well as for the grass 
crops, generally, chere is no manure superior to, Guano— 
its very constituent elements would prove this, if experi- 
ence—the safest and most trustful of all sechools—did not 
stand forth, in bold relief, to verify our affirmation. 

Among the advantages resulting from the introduction 
of Guano as one.of the reliable improvers of soil, would, 
be the economy it would effect of labor, time and expense 
in transportation. A man of ordinary bodily strength, 
would be able to place a bag of it on his shoulder, march 
with it to the field, and manure an acre of ground in less 
than a day—and it is but fair and reasonable to conclude, 
that the saving which would thus be effected, in the ex- 
pense of transportation and spreading alone ; to say noth- 
ing of the value or cost of barn-yard o1 stable manure, 
would more than compensate for the price of Guano 
twice told, with these differences in favor of the latter—a 
more cleanly culture would result, and much valuable 
time be spared, ata period when labor is in great demand, 
for the urgent necessities of the farm. 

The pains which Mr. Skinner took at the time to which 
we have alluded, to introduce Guano to the favorable con- 
sideration of the farming and planting interests, in our 
view, give him strong claims upon their.gratitude, while 
at the same time. it demonstrates the soundness and sa- 
gacity of his mind, whose intuitive quickness and discrim- 
ination, enables him to anticipate, as it were, the slower 
processes of ratiocination, by which other men arrive at 
conclusions. Thatthe American husbandman did not, at 
the time, profit by his exertions to unfold to them ‘the 
virtues and economy of this labor-saving meliorator of 
the soil—that they did not see’fit to avail themselves of 
his suggestions, does not, in the least, militate against his 
claims—neither does it abstract from the merits of his far 
seeing ken, which enables him to comprehend at a single 
glance, what it would take others years of study to un- 
derstand. 

At the early period which we have named, ‘he did all 
that he could to give Guano a start in this country—and 
at that time,as it would appear, little or, nothing was known 
of it in England, where they have now a great number of 
vessels exclusively engaged in the trade. : 

While we have pen in hand, and the subject of Guano 
under consideration, we will improve the occasion to say 
that it may be obtained in this city; that Messrs. Birck- 
head & Pearce, are selling it.at 4 centa a pound, being e@ 
considerable reduction from the'price-at whieh they had 
heretofore held it; and although the season is passed ‘for 
its use in connection with the culture for which we are a- 
bout to recommend it, we will state, as our firm convic- 
tion, that for Topaceo,Beps, it, would be found the very 
best of all possible manures; because for them the cost 
would be trifling compared with the advantages which we 
sincerely believe would result. Until the plants of even 
the largest tobacco planter are drawn, his whole crop is 
concentrated in a very small compass—and plan/s, it 
must he acknowledged, constitute the great des:deratum 
with the Tobaceo planter. Should it not then, be an ob- 
jeet with him to'test the atility of this manure upon his 
‘plant beds? A hundred weight, which would cost say 
five dollars, freight included, if within 30 miles of Balti- 
more, would be, sufficient to manure plants enough to give 
him twenty hogsheads of tobacco; and we have no doubt 
that, if judiciously applied, it would'give such an impetus 
to the growth of his plants, as wonk! ery soon place 
| them beyond the banefal influence of the fly, and enable 
him to transplant them into his fields at a much earlier 
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riod. shan,usual,, where, if they. were to receive an addi- 
jonal dose, however minute, they would not fail to re- 
tittl the' favor bestowed at a ratio of increased yield equi- 
alentty eompound mierest; we 
iw ' bee ae as mere Stiggestions of ours ; 


judgment, rich experience, singleness of purpose and de, 
votion to, the tobacco planting interest, entitle his opinion 
to the highest consideration and most profound respect, 

In England, Guano has been found to be an antidore 
against the grub-worm: might it not prove also an arti. 
dote against the Tobacco fly and worm? We throw dur 
this factand the question based upon it, in the fond hope 
that it may conduct to experiments. 

With these prefatory remarks, we beg leave to diteet 
the reader’s attention to the following article, published 
in this journal twenty years ago. We republish it how, 
because it will, we are certain, be read with avidity by our 
present patrons. It is comprised of Extracts from Ulloa’s 
Voyages, and an Analysis of Guano, by French Chemists 
of great distinction. 

[From the American Farmer of Dec. 24, 1824.} 
GUANO—a cecepratep Manure usepin S. AMERICca, 


[With some other curious articles and valuable seeds 
brought from the Pacific by Midshipman B/und, in the 
Franklin, he favored us with a specimen of Guano, and 
with some extracts in regard to it. ‘hese we handed to 
our obliging Professor of Agriculiural Chemistry, Dr. Dye 
caTeL, and from him we have obtained the “ Description 
of the Guano or Peruvian MANURE,” which follows 
the extract from Ulloa.]—Ed. udm. Farm. 

GUANO DUNG. 
Extract from “A voyage to South America by Don An- 

tonio de Ulloa.—vol. 2, page 99. 

“The land in the jurisdiction of Chancay, like the other 
parts of the coasts of Perw, are manured with the dung of 
certain sea birds, which abound here ina very éxtraor- 
dinary manner.—These they call Guano, and the dung 
guano, the Indian name for excremeuts in general. These 
birds, after spending the whole day in catching their food 
in the sea, repair at night to rest on the island near the 
coast; and their number being so great as entirely to cove 
er the ground, they leave a proportionable quantity of ex- 
crement, or dung. This is dried by the heat of the sun 
into a crust, and is daily increasing, so that notwithstand- 
ing great quantities are taken away, it is never exhausted, 
Some will have this Guano to be only earth endowed 
with the quality of raising a ferment in the soil with which 
it is mixed.—This opinion is founded on the prodigious 
quantities carried off from those islands, and on the ex- 
periment made by «digging or boring, by which the ap- 
pearance ata certain depth was the same as at the super- 
ficies ; whence it is coneluded, that the earth is naturally 
endowed with the heating quality of dung, or guano. This 
would seem less improbable, did not both its appearance 
and smell prove it to be the excrement in question. | was 
in these islands when several harks eame to load with it; 
when the insupportable smell left me no room to doubt 
of the nature of their cargo.—! do not, however, pretend 
to deny, but that it may be mixed with earth, or that the 
most superficial part of the earth does not contract the 
like virtue, so as to produce the same effect.—But, how- 
ever it be, this is the manure used in the fields sowed with 
maize, and with proper watering, is found greatly to fer- 
tilize the soil, a little of it being put close to every stem, 
and immediately watered. Jt is also of use in fields of 
other grain, except wheat and barley ; and, consequently, 
prodigous quantities of it yearly used in agriculture.” ~ 

Note.—The Chancay here spoken of, lies along the 
coast adjoining, and to the north of Lima.—The speci- 
meus of guano dung furnished you was produced at the 
port of Molienda, a small village a few miles to the north 
of the river Tambo, in the jorisdiction of Moqnehua. 
This dung is obtained from the small roosting islands of 
the sea birds, all along the coast; and is of two colors 
and qualities,—the red is considered the best, the white 
not so good. The white guano is found in great abun- 
dance on the island of the village of Iquique, in latitude 
20° 12’, S. 

Amongst other valuable and curious things brought b 
Midshipman Bland from the Pacific Ocean, was a small 
quantity of that celebrated manure, guano dung, possess- 
ing such astonishing fertilizing properties—OF this article 
he furnishes the fullowing notice :— 

‘ DESCRIPTION OF THE 
GUANO, OR. PERUVIAN MANURE. 


This substance» which the naturally sterile coasts of 
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by Don Uiloa. Messrs, Humboldt and Bonpjan have, 

lowever, more recently, by communicating specimens of 
it to Fourcroy and Vanguelin, furnished an opportunity 
of becoming satisfactorily acqnainted with its nature. The 
analvsis of it, made by the latter named chemists, and 
qhich is detailed in the 56th vol. of the Annales de 
Chienie, gave the following result ;— 

Ist. A fourth part in, weight of uric acid, partly satu- 

with ammonia. rr 

» 20, Oxalic acid, partly combined with ammonia and 
ay Phosphoric acid, united to the same bases, and to 

e. 

ao Small proportions of the sulphates and muriates 
of potash and ammonia. ' 

Bh. A small proportion of fatty matter. 

6th. Small proportions of silicious and feruginous 
sands. 

In Rees’ Cyclopedia, the gnano is described as a yel- 
lowish brown earthy substance, without taste, and of a 
amell resembling that of castoream.—The specimen fur- 
nished by Midshipman Bland, has a saline taste, and a 
slight casioreum odeur. Expose it to the fire, it black- 
ens.and emits strong ammoniacal fumes, as observed by 
Sir H. Davy. 

It is found in strata of from 50 to 60 feet in thickness, 
which are worked on the surlace, in the same manner as 
jron ochre mines. The island of Chinche, near Pisco, on 
the more southern coast of Peru, (no where, however, ob- 
served Mr. Humboldt, but between the 13th and 21st de- 
grees of S. lat.) and the small islands of Ilo, Isa, and Arica, 
furnish it in abundance. These islands are visited by 
immense flocks of birds, principally of the heron and fla- 
mingo genus, (Ardea it Phenicopterus——Cuv.) that tar- 
ry there through the night. Hence the guano has been 
considered as produced entirely by them; but jit can 
scarcely be possible, that such immense strata, should 
have been accumulated in that way alone. The question 
there suggested by Mr. Homboldt, is, whether the guano 
might not be considered as the productions of one of the 
revolutions of the earth, and classed with the formations 
of coal, and fossil wood? Mr. Guido Ricei has conse- 
quently proposed to give ita place in our Mineralogical 
systems, under the name of Ammoniaque Uraiée, (Urate 
of Anmonia,) or at least te consider it as a natural pro- 
duct. 

From the composition of the guano, it is easy to con- 
clude its fertilizing properties, and it must be judged to be 
a powerful manure. Sir H. Davy observes, that it re- 
quires water for the solution, of. its soluble matter to en- 
able it 1o produce its full beneficial effect on crops, _ Its 
_principal application is to corn; but it must be used in 
small quantities, its causticity being fatal to the roots of 

the plant, when used too freely. 
essre, Huinboldt and Bonplan to whom, as before ob- 
served, we have been indebted for the means of ascertain- 
ing its value, further remark ;—that the inhabitants of 
‘Chancay, engaged in the transportation of this manure, 
perform the voyage to and from Chinche, in twenty days, 
in boats called Guaneros. Each boat conteining from 
fifteen hundred to two thonsand cubic feet of guano.— 
The price of the vanega, (1 3-5 bushels) at Chancay, is 
four francs (80 cents); at Arica, 15 franes, ($3); mak- 
ing it, as may be perceived, a very profitable business. It 
is said that the strong ammoniacal smell, which the gua- 
no emits, would cause those unaccustomed to its neigh- 
borhnoil, to be incessantly sneezing. tae 
_ Jt may be here observed, that the dung of pigeons, and 
_of other birds, which bears march analogy to the guano. 
‘is known to form a very valuable manure. Hence, in 
France, it has been proposed to use, for the same effect, 
those immense accumulations of bat dung, which occur 
in the extensive caves of the Department of Yonne.—In 

_ this country, the soil under the woad, where great flocks 
_of the wild pigeons roost, most be highly impregnated 
"with their dug, and would no doubt, form an excellent. 
manure. 

7 Tue Disease or Wutat—Paeventive Measures. 

>), Jn bis. excellent Report, as. Commissioner of. Patents, 
oMr, E.leworth alludes tothe methods of preventing the 
disease and attacks to which the wheat crop is exposed. 


Ble says that the tinie when we field is'struck ‘with ros}, 
“‘beema to be'fiiél'at"ihe'Viine of ripening. ‘A’ remarkable 
L this Kubjeet is stated in a report to the New Jet- 

Hriculvoral Society. An extraordinary wheat, 


supposed to be out of danger, on abot day became dren- 
ched by a sudden shower, which eame on between 1 and 
3 o’clock, P.M. All was.still ; and on the passing away 
of the shower, the sun:came out intensely hot. The own- 
er went into his*fielf to examine ‘his wheat, which he 
found mith pressed dawn by the shower; he immediate- 
ly perceived « continued ticking, or snapping noise, in ev- 
ery disection. The straw, was, fine and bright; but, on ex- 
amining ity: he found it barsting in short slits one quarter 
of an inch’ fong,"aud'ihe sap exuding from it. A day or 
two after: the whole field was darkened with rust, and the 
wheat nearly ruined. Another instance of the same kind 
is also related. The conclusion stated is—that the loss 
of the sap, running out and becoming dried on the straw, 
occasioned the rust. ‘The ancient Greeks and Romans at- 
tributed rast to the effeet of the weather on the grain, as 
has been mentioned‘ above, and had @ prayer to the sup- 
posed Rubigo for warding off the disease. 

He says that to avoid the fly, manuring high at seed- 
time and sowing late, were.resorted to, But that this was 
attended by mildew and rast. The-best means of pre- 
vention are, first, # good, dry loamy soil, well prepared by 
cultivation, and not too recently manured. Secondly, co- 
ver the seed about two inches deep, either with drill or 
plough, that it may have good hold of the soil, and not 
be thrown out by winter frost. Alluding to the various 
expedients to protect wheat from smut, he says : 

“One directs the wheat, after being thoroughly washed, 
to be soaked 10 or 12 hours in salt water, as strong as it 
can he made. Itis further said that no injury «ill te- 
sult if it lies in the brine for several days, provided it can 
be in acool place. After thus soaking it, let it be limed. 
Another person recommends that the seeds, when placed 
in the brine, be stirred up thoronghly, so that the light 
seeds may rise to the surface, and be skimmed off; after- 
wards, that the brine be drained into a tub, and the seed 
thinly sptead on the floor, and sifted’ with quicklime, at 
the rate of one gallon toa bushel; and, afier carefully 
stirring the lime through the seeg a few times, it is allow- 
ed to remaina few hours, and then sown. The seed which 
underwent the perfect cleaning gave a return of pure wheat 
—and that which was sown ih its natural state was infec- 
ted with smut, and had a mixture also of chess. 

“fn a Northumberland report on agriculture, it is stated 
that Mr. Calley, who grew annually from 400 to 600 a- 
cres of wheat, had but one instance of smut in 40 years, 
and this was when the wheat was not steeped. Another 
experiment on seed, it which were a few balls of smut— 
oue third being steeped in chamber lie, and limed ; one 
‘third steepéd in the same, and not Timed ; and the remain- 
der without steeping or liming; and the resnlt was, that 
the seed pickeled and Timed, and'that pickeled and not li- 
med, were free from smut, but the othér had smatty ears 
in abundance. Another experiment was tried, by teking 
a peck of very smutty wheat, of which one-half was sown 
in its natural ‘state, the other half washed as clean as pos- 
sible, in three waters, soaked two hours in briné strong e- 
nough to bear an egg, aud dashed with lime: the result 
was, two thirds of the unwashed was smuity, but of the 
pickeled and limed seed there was a full crop, without a 
single ear ofemut. A similar experiment, somewhat va- 
ried, is the following. Of four sacks of smutty wheat, one 
was soaked in strong brine only ; one prepared with lime 
only ; one was soaked in strong brine, and then lay in 
lime all night; and the fourth was sown without any- 
thing ; the result was, where brine only was used, now 
and then thete was a tmutty bar, but not many ; whiere 
lime only was used, theré was about the same quantity of 
smut; Where lime-and brine were used, not a single smut- 
ty ear could be found; and where nothing was used, it 
was a mass of smut. In another experiment, however. 
mentioned in the Southern Planter, wheat salted at the 
rate of a quart of salt to a bushel succeeded effectually in 
preventing smut. ~ Be pee 

Worms on Caneace.—These pests of the garden may 
be destroyed by taking off one ‘of the large lower leaves 





Dana’s Prize Essay—The portiog of Danw’s Prize 
Essay on Manures, in to-day’s paper, will be treasured by 
every. intelligent reader, 1s is, imour, humble) opinion, 
worth a year’s subscrimion, Is demanstrates—withogreat 
cleatness the relative value of he of particular kérids 
of catile, in connection with, and nader, diferent ci 
stances of feeding, and unfolds, with, great perspicu 
force those substances whirh enpirinute do the 
of fat, blood and flesh. {n'a wotilpit, 
philosophy involved‘ in the subject "We bespeak” 
the altentive pertishl df dvery One, Who 
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be acquainted with matters of the profoun inter to 


the calling of the husbandman. 
ryan 4 
Protection, acains?t Drovert... 
The best protection, against donght that gan, &e gprac- 
ticed to a great extent with advantage, is stirring. rT 
frequently to keep it light, loose, and mellow. 7 
made experiments and. observations on this subjecys 
have observed the good effects of stirring —— ina 
time in a most striking manner, . When lend shat had 
been ploughed nor stiered in any, way, waa dry dowa lep 
inches, and there scarcely any .moistang cou 


be 
ceived, land by. the side of. i}, p Wan raven 
tapaowtecst a 





hoed, but not manured to give iLany 
within a few inches. of the top in.@ very severe dra 

In time of a drought last summerwe observed that a 
number of farmers believing in these, principles, were ac 
ing.on them as they, though. dsm, were, i 
application of their labors. They, pieughed 
rows of their corn. and potatoes and then 
around the plants making high balls... 
was'that the roots,.of, the plants, woull-besamee 
bewween the rows ang the hot sun, ley: . 
ther, the loose earth, being remared 7 and, 
dry baked earth around them, { oy tte i 
up the moisture in those, placesy, .Jy,spch cases, me. Lo 





















the hoe and dug up and pulverized, thesail o why 

surface, leaving it level, giving a specimén ‘of the course 
that we had pursued with marked 1 dd though 
the system was acknowledged Ao be. ceagol taome 


of Hees. praia tbe induced, ro rnin 
which they had long pursued, and so as 
their labors or rather, amplosing, their Jabor tn pa, 


of their crops, so far.as drongn was congerned.— 
Cultivator. TTT vad ack. spre 
on Bors, 1 HOBERAD nesre,, etal? 3 
Messrs. Editors ;—Passing,n ange! 
of the principal vereecenee wilepes 
Cumberland county, my, attention was) 
concourse of persons who had gather 
to see a poor horse: die of the, 
circumstance surely but oneofs nai 
in these days, that to me, at least 
ter, either of much. curipsity or surprise 
the following recipe. in. the:sho oie vl ? 
ps if 
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efit to. many :—~To make, the | 
patient a quart of m 


quart of sweet milk. an 


yaar t 
ease. Then pulverize an eighth a m 
solve in a quart of warm w Ty, 


After two hours or less, administer one: 





, will effect a cure. I have never keowa 
_ Maine Cult. M ee OBER yoke vi 
ipl i Th beac ave: 
A curious fact is mentions Iin, Parker Ceeeting be 


t: jnoth te eee 
“A person who kept sixteen. farming 
following experiment, with seven of th 
accustomed to eat salt with their foo 
salt were laid in their mangers, ax 
ously weighed, were examined we 
quantity had been consumed, and ifm 
that, whenever these, boreea were fad 
they, consumed only about two.and, 
Per dey, but that, w 
ODS AIF PORES pat 
suld eo: 






























of the cabbage, about ape and ving © ‘on tke top| ne ite 
of the Pi aes al tate o., “Take'it watt te || much, more, palatable 

morning, and the whoté dF a% rt Ofte’ worins OFT by far "rnd 

eis WT BY oh ay we dso nah bythe sie of th , 
ur. So lays W: Cher, bn the Peonenis Agtcui~ ayer e ken in exeeeg “8 Ste 
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ha Cw opie Cow-rea. 

a ag¢Pertitizer, its culture and value for 
baw consubed, from: the limited experunent- 









Phere as yei-had, iggis, MY POwer to wake, that the cow- 
ig one of, bevy certainly the cheapest fertilizer 
t we can employ ip the S uth. By some it is looked 


an &rdp, ‘nor is jt to be wondered at 
Phould be 84." Latti that is tolerably poor is of 

ted,tagithere the pea goes less to vine, and 
avere abuindantly-;,,and just betore frost, the entire 
root and all, is pulled up and cured for fodder! 1 


orred do this ovce, but will not try it again. 
Beth . however, the land was somewhat improved, as 
the leaves had all dropped ‘before f felt forced w skin so 
deeply, by the prospect of being short of fodder, and the 
ound was 80 effetidally shaded all summer. 
>) Will now suggest"some experiments, which, if I live 
Phot tyear or two? shall try. Pam anfortunately sit- 
et ike too nitiuy' of my brother planters, and have 
@ leistire fur anything but cotton making. Where a 
piss al producing, to as great a certainty as pos- 
i6fes ds much cotton'ss liis hands can pick, up to Christ- 
Bad day, he has no tide for other occupation. If we 
ebUlit be vatisfied witht as much as could be saved before 
Tat December, something could be done in the way 
iptdvement. ‘The making of sufficient manure for 
Afge plantation, and hauling it out when made, seem 
heavy tavks, and theyareso. Yet it would certainly be 
#t'ad €asy to make'and apply three times as much ma- 
i a plantauon Working thirty hands, with of course 
id proportion, as on one of ten hands. The waste 
Waltiible manure oh plantations is very great, and it 
will b@ many years before much improvement is effected. 
| to select ten acres of poor land, whieh I will 
‘Well’ plowetl, and as early as Ist to 15th March 
fed in cow-peas eufficiently close to give a good and 
tee ¥vering 1o the ground. Peas planted early pro- 
thore ‘vine and fewer seed than when planted late. 
'sddn as they begin to blossom freely. 1 shall have 
ti tutned completely undér, and another crop of pea~ 
inetliately planted. The second crop | — shall 
3 "v6 ripen, ‘when 1 will tarn hogs upon them, but no 
tae Bs what ate leaves aud vines will be almost all re- 
the ‘soil!’ One half the fot | will have turned 
w ply if the fall, the other half in the spring, plant- 
If Of ‘each five acres in cotton, and the other 
halfin corn. It was my intention to experiment in this 
way this seasop, but circumstances render it impossible 
*td any extent: That such a coarse will do more for our 
that the Larning «ander of a crop of clover wiil 
is Gbvious. The quantity of vegetable mat- 
eee other things being equail, is vastly 
; say some three fold ; the roots are few, 













FOG only, with a few slight fibres ; the vines 
: aud extremely eucculent, completely 
i etitig the soil from the sun; and the 
bu fety fw weeks growth, The cow-pea re- 

‘or ne cubure, which is in favor or its value 
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> ball-tongue plow run along each side 
‘will suffice, though even this may be dispens- 
 f WOU tet wish to have it thought that | am 
3 1 Hiippiase to be a new idea, in advocat- 
this 
Ww 


Ht for this purpose. ft has already 

its beasings, bur lias bren bus Litsle 

My ‘is ‘to induce a few such trials as tha: | 

If our agriculwral societies would give 

conducted and most successful experi- 

id, hey would do infittely more good 
ree they at present pursue. 

ing crop, the cow -pea is invaluable. | 

ult to save, bat when saved, of greater 

p tested. Tf had a plan for gathering 

suggested to me the other day, that 

totton plantation, and which I shall 

: * aeons F a plen- 

ong. fille Is ; namely, 

L tw » Peet eh over them, 

5 low “with vines, lift it up 

eas, the vines are rapidly gath- 

“& liwle ditt perhaps among them, 

th earitig” "They ate then pot up 

A ia tools “beet To wiind. 
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pull them up, root and ‘all, by hand. “Their growth re- 
sembles that of none of ydur ndihern peas, but is rather 
that ofa giant clover, with vines of any length under say 
8 to 15 feet. The pods are veeysnumerous, generally in 
pairs, and contain each some 15 to 20 peas, which afford 
most excellent'and nutritious food for man anc. beast. 
One of the most extensive and experienced planters in the 
adjoining county of Jefferson, killed upward of 700 head 
of hogs for the supply of his own family, (and had not 
enough then,) which were fattened entirely in the pea- 
fiel-ts, Toomas Arrueck. 
Ingleside, Adams Co., Miss., March 5, 1844. 





Great waste or Manure.—Not upon our land, for 
although injadicious application may be considered a 
~pecies of waste, yet there is not so much to be complain- 
ed of in regard to the application as the non-application 
of manures. The waste is in not saving, in not accumu- 
lating, every thing of the kind which will fersilize the 
soil from which we take our crops. We know from our 
own personal experience and observing others, that twice 
as much—nay, three times as muth manure may be sav- 
ed—we will say saved—not manufactured, but saved, as 
there.now is. [low many sink spouts are there in the 
country that are almost hourly pouring out their contents, 
to be floated away, no where in particular, and * to waste 
their fragrance on the desert air’? How many stables 
ure there in the country where there is not even the 
shadow of a fixture to save the urine and liquid particles 
of manure which are continually made there? Nearly 
all the barns are without sheds for manure. All that the 
cattle make during housing time is thrown out of the 
windows, where it is exposed to the weather. ‘The ar- 
rangement seems to be the very best in the world to «is- 
sipate the valuable parts anid leave the poorest. _ Itis, first 
a layer of manure—then a layer of snow—then manure 
—then a heavy rain—then a strong wind and sunshine— 
then manure, and so on. In the Spring we shovel in 
what there is left us, and which is of such strong and 
stubborn material that the combined attacks of snows and 
rains, and freezing and thawing, and sun-hine and winds. 
could net overcome, and this we apply to nourish our 
crops, and to supply the delicate and fine vessels of the 
roouets with nourishment, . Isn't tins admirable? A lit- 
tle care and attention, and a sinall amount of labor, would 
enable the farmer to preserve and apply his manure in a 
much more judicious and saving manner. We do not 
hesitate to say that we have found by experience, that 
when stable manure is housed unul it is applied to the 
earth, it is one third better—more efficacious, because 
more full of the necessaty materials for feeding vegeta- 
tion. Liquid manures are seldom, if ever, used among 
us. In Flanders it is a very common thing for a farmer 
to pay ten dollars (forty shillings of their money) for the 
urine from a single cow during the year. And what is 
the result of suck saving? Why this: More human be- 
ings are comfortably supported on a square mile than in 
any other country on the globe, unless it may be China, 
where equal atiention is paid to these savings. ‘There are 
various modes adopted for saving these things. One is 
to have cisterns into which it may run. The cheapest 
mode is to have some kind of compost which will absorb 
it. We find in the last New England Farmer a commu- 
nication from De. Jackson, giving a very cheap but excel- 
lent mode of concentrating and preserving these fluids. 
His plan is the following. “Take 20 measures of dry 
peat and one of ground gypsum, and mix them together. 
Place barrels half full of this mixture in places where u- 
rine may be collected, and it will be found that the salts 
and ammonia of many barrels of urine will be consolidat- 
ed in this mixtare, without giving the slightest odor, or 
being in any way offensive, for the sal:s are taken up, and 
the carbonate of ammonia, formed by decumposing urea, 
is immediately absorbed, 

* This method of getting rid of a nuisance and of con- 
solidating a valuable liquid manure, full of the most useful 
salts, ought to receive ,atiention. A mixture of peat or 
swamp muck and gypsum (plaster of Paris) will also 
serve to absorb all the disagrevable gasses of vaults, which 
will be eparenved, inp. fan sing compoands with the sul- 
phuric acid of the gypsum and the organic vegetable acids 
of the peat.” | 

Here, then,,is a yery simple but at the same time very 

ing.tbe valuable ingrediemts of the 
sivk and other ditagreeable but necessary places about 





Glied with the above materials, would be a lute une ot 
wealth to every farmer, and we may say a mine of heal 
too, for it would swallow up all the pestiferous and nog. 
wus ga-es which must inevitably arise from the decog 
position of such offal.—Muine Farm. ; 





From the Boston Cultivator. 
MANURE. 

Messrs. Evitors :—The success of farmers dependé 
very mach on a judicious collection of materials to enrich 
their fields. Every substance can in some way be applis 
ed to the increaxe of vegetation. But it is unwise for ug 
to spend our strength in gathering the least efficacious 
materials and neglecting such as abound in the appropri- 
ate food of plants. We admit the position as correct, that 
on every farm there is a sufficiency of materials convert. 
ible into compost manure, yet through want of care and 
judgement in selection, much labor is bestowed to very 
litle purpose. Our doctrines are either misunderstood 
or wonderously misapplied. Sand and gravel, which have 
heen often and very properly recommended as useful dress. 
ing for cold, tenacious and clayey soils, we see carted in 
large quantities, on soils already sufficiently porous. "Phis 
may not be absolutely lost labor, because almost anv mix: 
ture of soils will be attended with some benefit, but sand 
or gravel in loose and black soils, cannot in any quanti- 
ties supply the place of: stimulating manures. With stimus 
lating manures, we should incorporate as much humus 
and geine as is practicable. ‘This can be dove to a great 
extent on any farm, by following the advice of one of 
vour intelligent correspondents, in gathering the vegetas 
ble and earthy matters which accumulate on the borders 
of fields and against stone walls, 

We were sorry to learn that the same correspondent, 
who thinks so highly of the value of accumulations ia 
open fields, had experienced an unfavorable influence on 
the trees, when he went into the forest for similar mate- 
rials. The opinion, that we injure the forest when we 
take the surface soil for manure, so strongly expressed by 
one of our best farmers, and endorsed by the Editor of a 
respectable agricultural paper, will be likely to discourage 
very many from going to the forest for materials to in- 
crease the compost heap. 
greatly injured by such an operation, it certainly ought 
to be discouraged. In our experience there has been no 
apparent injury, but rather benefit; therefore, we may 
properly ask a review of the opinions that have been ex- 
pressed, No doubt the’soil may be taken in the forest 
to a depth that will expose too many of the roots of the 
trees to the direct action of the sun, or deprive then of 
the required food. This would be closer paring than has 
ever been recommended. ft may be that vour corres- 
pondent’s laborers extended the shovel somewhat deeper 
than he intended they should, or operated too near the 
bodies of the trees. Vegetable matter in an incipient state 
of decomposition is what we recommend to be taken 
from the forest, and feel confident it can be done without 
the least injury to the trees, sometimes with manifest 
benefit. 

Thirty-five years ago, a collier without our knowledge 
went into a thrifty grove of young oaks and cut a quanti 
ty of floats for his pits: on discovering what was done, 
a strong reprimand was given, and the supposed injury to 
so fine a growth of young wood lamented. The collier 
with a smile, replied that time would show benefit instead 
of injury. If the partienlar spot where he dug can now 
he distinguished it will be by the increased size and num- 
ber of the trees. The operation of digging floats requires 
the removal of more soil than we should think of wking 
for the compost heap. A practical result first induced 
the recommendation to go into the forest for materials to 
make manure. [fs there any sound theoretic maxims op- 
posed to such a recommendation? The objection that 
the trees are robbed of their appropriate food, may at the 
first view seem well founded. But all its force is lost 
when we advert to the well known fact. that every sort 
of vegetation left to decay in the place of its growth, will 
entirely run itself out. Cease laboring on the cultivated 
fields, let whatever grows there remain, anid ere long 
weeds and grass will give place to bushes and briars, and 
these in their tarn-to trees.—Leave the forest w the 
course of nature. and when.a growth of oak decays and 
falls down, pine; other kind. of trees will spring 
up. Does not this an un nature abuodanily justify us 
ia taking we cele m tters from the forest to eurich plants 
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~ Saut For Burrer.—It catinot be to often urged upon 
dr dairy women to use none but the best of Rock Salt or 
Salt made from the Salina Springs in salting their butter, 
the Liverpool and American Salt will not save butter, and 
hence the complaint of rancid butter, and poor cheese. 
Good salt is as cheep as poor—nay, cheaper, and skil- 
fal dairy-women wil! use none other than the best ; more 
depends upon the salt used than most people are aware 
ofjand it is now an established fact that Liverpool or A- 
merican salt will not make good batter and cheese, and 
that‘Turks Island and St Ubes, ground or pounded will. 
Butter salted with the latter will sell for several cents on 
a pound more than when salted with the former kinds, 


H, Co_tamore. 
Rembrook, June, 1844. Boston Cul. 





CornstaLk Fopper—Several articles in favor of sow- 
ing corn broadcast for fodder, have been published in our 
paper, and we have seen many other favorable notices of 
the plan. From five to eight tons of dry fodder may be 
obtained from the acre, and both eattle and sheep are said 
to prefer it to the best of hay. Sow from two to three 
bushels to the acre ; and the best time for cutting is said 
to be svon after the spindle makes its appeatance.—Farm. 
Gazelte. 





Cueviot SHeer —Count de Gonrcey saw a splendid 
flock of these sheep, on a poor and rough mountain pas- 
ture in Sutherland. He was much surprised to see these 
horrible mountains and pastures. stocked with such fine 
animals, yielding on an average 6 |bs., of long beautiful 
wool—wethers at three and a half years old, without 
having eaten any other thing but what is found in these 
wilds, weighing alive 200 lbs. What I have seen in this 
journey, makes me more convinted than ever that the 
Cheviot breed is one of the highest merit, since they live 
and fatten on such land, and that too with no other food 
besides what these wilds produce. 





Tue Crops in Soutn Carouina. 
Extract of a letter, dated 
Jeffries Creek, June 10th, 1844. 

I have melancholy news to write in relation to the 
Cotton crops in this neighborhood; and I may say, so 
far as | have heard, in this region of country ; about a 
fortnight or three weeks since, our prospects were never 
more flattering. but ir this short space of time, the Aphis 
Gossy phi. or Cotton Louse, has attacked our Cotton in 
such numbers, that without some speedy arrest of their 
ravages should take place, there is a strong probability, 
from present appearances, that many crops in this neigh- 
Ddorhood will be entirely destroyed ; and none that | have 
heard from, will escape extensive injury. 1 have plough- 
ed up about one-fourth of my own crop and planted it in 
Corn, and in the balance of my farm there can searcely 
be a stalk of Cotton found but what is stocked with the 
insects. [have heard from most parte of this District, 
and from a portion of Darlington, and complaints from 
this insect are almost universally heard of. For the last 
few weeks, we have had very fine seasons, and the corn 
crops look remarkably well, excepting some farms where 
the Grasshopper has done extensive injury in the early 
part of the season.— Farmers’ Gazette. 





Dew.—Professor Johnston says that the dew, cele- 
brated through all times and in every tongue for its sweet 
influences. presents the most striking illustration of the 
agency of water in the economy of nature, and- exhibits 
one of those wise and beautiful adaptations by which the 
whole system of things animate, and inanimate, is fitted 
and bound together. All bodies on the surface of the 
earth radiate or throw out rays of heat, in straight lines, 
every warmer body to every colder; and the entire sur- 
face itself is continually sending rays upward through the 
élear air into free space. Thus on the earth’s surface all 
bodies strive, as it were after an equal temperature, and 
equilibrium of heat, while the surface as a whole, tends 
generally towards a cooler state. But while the sun 
shines this cooling will not take place, for the earth then 

‘Weerives more heat in general than it gives off: and if the 
“Clear sky be shut out by a canopy of elonds, these will 
_fitrest WA peain throw back a potions of the heat, and 
peptevent it from being so speedily dissipated, At night, 
«then. when the sun © uheouts the cuth et cool > Ln ons 
*on'clear nights*more thaw when’ it i efoudy, and when 
“Plaids only partially obsetite the ‘sky, ‘those parts will 
become cvolest which look towards the clearest portion 


of the heaven. Now, when the surface cools, the air in 
contact with it must be cool alse; and like warm currents 
on the mountain side, must forsake a portion of the 
watery vapor it has hitherto retained. ‘This water, like 
the floating mist on the hills, descends in particles almost 
infinitely minute. ‘There particles collect on every leaflet. 
and suspend themselves from every blacle of grass in drops 
of “ pearly dew.” And;mark here a beautiful adaptation. 
Different substances are endowed with the property, of ra- 
diating their heat, and thas beeoming cool with differen 
degrees of rapidity, and those substances, which in the 
air become cool first, also attract first and most abondant- 
ly particles of fallingdew. Thus in a cool of asummer’- 
evening,the grass plat is wet while the gravel path is dry; 
and the thistle pastute and every green leaf are drinking 
in the descending moisture while the naked land aud the 
barren highway are still. unconscious of its fall. 





HARVEST TOOLS. 

In store and for saleby J S. EASTMAN, Pratt street, near 
Charles, Wolf’s very superior Grain Crad'es, (such as | have been 
selling for the Jast five years;) Grain and Grass Scythes; steel and 
wood Hay Forks; an asso'tment «f Hay Rakes, Horse Powers and 
Threshing Machines of different patterns, for 2 and 4 horses; 
Wheat Fans, plain and expanding Com and Tobacco Cultivators, 
Corn Pianters, my superior Straw Cutters, of all sizes. wod 
and iron frames. Also a large assurtment of PLOUt of all 
8 zes, and other farming implements. 2 22 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. .. « . 

J. S. EASTMAN, at No 36 West Pratt st. about half a equare 
west of the Baltrmore and Ohio rail road depot, has on band s great 
variety of Plows and Plow Castings, and other Farming Imple- 
meirs at wholesele and fetail, as follows, viz. his newly” patented 
Cieasy self-sha' pening plows of 7 different sizes, (and ond large 
Ir ft hand do) he has many testimonies to show the superior merits 
of this implement. : 

Also--Gideon Davis’ improved ploughs, of all sizes, wrought 
and cast shar's, do do. Connecticut improved, a superior article for 
light soil; Evans’ reverse point ploughs, with cast shares only;Wy- 
man’s No, 0. self-sharpeners, various bar-share and coulter ploughs 
and superior side ploughs, etc. ete. Also, corn and tobacco Culti- 
vators, wheat fans, cylindrical straw cutters of various s:zes, a su- 
perior ar icle; lime carte, superior Pennsylvania made grain Cra- 
dies; small Burrstone Mills for driving by horse power or steam; 
Corn Shellers, Threshing Machines (and hurse-powers for two or 
four horses) made very durable and to thresh clean. UBachelder's 
and Osgood’s patent corn planters, etc. with a great variety of their 
implements made of the best materials and in the best manner. All 
the above are sold at reduced prices to suit the times. may Ll 
HARVEST TOOLS, &e: 

ROBT. SINCLAIR, jr. and CO. No 6 Light street, offer for 
sale Grain Cradies, with ‘iron or wood braces. and warranted. 
Scythes attached, Scythes, Suathes,'severa) sorts : grain, grass aud 
bramble Scythes : horse and hand Rakes : Scythe Stones : composi- 
tion Scythe Rifles : cradler’s Hammers : Sickles. etc. etc. 

Thrashing Machines. Now manufacturing a superior lot of 
Thrashing Machines and Horse*Powere, made on the same p'an as 
those of last season, which have given farmers the most perfect sa- 
tiefaction. In store, corn and tobacco Cultivators, harrows, and 
ploughs, and agricultural ee generally. Al-o, Rice’s Pa- 














tent wheat and corn Pans price t0°§30 each. my 29 
THE BOMMEK MANURE METHOD. 
We with to afford every. lity to the jntroduction of this me- 


thod, as the better it is Bnows the higher it will be esteemed. If 
farmers wh» are living in a neig boshood will club together, we will 
offer them the foll wing inducements to purchase, viz. To any 
club of Five orderng the.method to one addins we will make a 
deduction of 15 per cent. To s Club of Ten, 20 per cent. reduc- 
tion and to larger clubs, a stiil larger discount upon our establish- 


ed rates for single which are as follows : 
For a garden up to 20 acres, $6 
“ 100 acres arable land, 10 
“« O00 * “ 15 
« 300 ss 18 
« 400 “ “ 20 
Unlimited number of acres, 25 


¢#Purchosers of a smaller right can at anz time increase st by 
paying the difference in price. ABLETT & CO. 
P. &P. peryeA 
at Parsons & Preston's Store, adjoining the Rail Road Depot 
mhi3 tf , ae Pratt street, Baltimore. 
€#-Those who find it more convenient, can leave their orders 
with S. Saxps, at the office of the Smmican Farmer, wo will 
promptly attend thereto. : mh 13 


BERKSHIRES FOR SALE. 
One handsome young Bu ars, full bred, about 9 months old—§!2 
or 14 if caged with feed for oguetenee. 
Also a Berkshire Sow, 12, mos. old; has taken a boar of same 
breed — price 12 dolls. Fiquire of 8. Sands, Farmer office. ap 3 








of the Patent Right, ; 

















paALTIMORE UAMET, Jedd We iit 
Beef, it. mess. 5a 
Do. do. No.l, 6,a7 | ‘Do. 
fice ee 

mess 
Do.. No. 1 94098 Do 
Do. prime 4 
Do. cargo, 
Bacon, hams, Ba.Ib 7 
Do.. middlings, ‘ 
Do. ar “< 4a4 
Do. asst es : ocoedt¥ 40 
Do hams, 7 Do... 5a8;jand f 
Do. middlings, 5. | Do... extes 12al5\cripti 
Do. shoulders, 4a » Attes Ye baad 48 of a) ROME 
Virgie, 9810") "Tdaponseg Tig tera Tem 

ja ‘ Tei: 

Ulead S| Alem eth 
North Carolina, 10811 Mississippi” "to 
LUMBER— 


j ? * 
Georgia Flooring 12a15)Joists in 
S. Caroli ™ 10a ator 
White Pine, pann’! 25a27|Shingles, W.P. 
Shingles, ced’r, : 








Common, . 

Select Cullings, 14a16)Laths, sawed, LT . Md 

Common _ do 8a10\Laths, split, Wa Lt 

Havana, stqu gl 30031 |New Orleang “?" ta” districts 

avana, Istqu. g ew Orleans _ _3la__ distric 

Porto Rico, 294430 Gusdsloupe & Mart 26a28 are very favo- 
ish Island, Sugar House, ~, 2836 ‘rable. “ Plants 

SOAP— at 


re Ge ‘ 
Baltimore white, 12a14|North’rn, br’n & Yel-3ya44 ant, the 
brown & yell’w 43a5}]| , were set 


TOBA early, and the 
Common 2 a 34 Yellow 8 210 weathersince 
Brown and red, 4a 5'| Fine yellow) # 12a14 has been very 
Ground leaf, | 6a 7 | Virginia, -! ;sted-a9 ; a 
Fine red. 64a 8 pest obs ir prospect 
wrappery, suitable . Kentucky, 43 , ofa nat d 

for 8a13 | St. Domingo, , 13 all of. qua 
Yellow and red, 7210 ' Cuba, .. 915 038 pet sent- 
PLASTER P. de- 


ton cash 2.750; {Ground pet bbhe,J<12a ,...mand for Qhio 


SUGARS— sid se). el off im 
Hav. wh.100Ibs 9210.50\St. Croix, 1001bs7.00a8.00 degree, though 
Do. brown 27.50) Brazil, white, a there. were 
PortoRico, 6.70a7.50|Do. brown, | sales of par- 
New Orleans, § 6426;)Lump,Ib.c. /%.) | ©'\celsof better 

FLOUR—We quote ical rat con- 

me How. st., from stores, bl. ¢44204.25 tinue our 
. City ‘> $3 ol» tations, 
Do.  Snsquehanna, 4.250.  )com.vto; 
Rye, first cu BR ee ; 
Corn Meal, kiln dried, per bbl.’ 262 | '26,\fine red & 
Do. per hhd. ul 


GRAIN— tj Anti: 2l0,. yeh 
Wheat, white, p bu 1.00; Peas, black eye, 60255» low 
“best Pa red 93a \Cloverseed,store/ ‘and 





ex. wrap- 
“ord. to pri. Md 85290 |Timothy do:, 
yellow Bd: me Chop’é ‘i 
“ Ww ; $ 
Rye, Md 55a |Ship Seat buss 0 
ts, 28230 [Brown Stuff, + »9015a ..., 
100 Shorts, bushel, j« 
FEATHERS—perlb. , ste! 
COFFEE— ; 
Hestee, ~ 8 | ay ib. GG ate! 
ico 4 Laguay. \ i ) 4 C5 
8St..Domingo, 53a 6 |.Triage, : , 
ye re * : - vet 
common, 9al0 ts at 
Do. choice brands, 10} - [Wes dabocss on 
e., as in 


quality, equal to 34:75 net, the’ balance gone, North, eee 
SUPERIOR RASPBERRIES & OTHER FINE FRUIT. 
. 5 ry ; 


















ate reduced pri 
= a/9.% 
paseed by any 





country. ot D 

Dutch red CURRANT, and 0 orm 1 bat 

a r 
of English GOOSEBERRIES—and a gooeesl aenete ot ROSES. 
FLOWERING SRUBS, &e. "te. 4 get. : wRoLER: * 

Orders can be left with Mr. S. SANDS, at the 
American Farmer. ‘TIGARD Wa 21 

BALTIMORE CO. AGRICULTURAL SOUIBEE... 

At the at.nual meeting of the 08 
the 20th day of October, 1843,, tne tlawing Seasaemne. 
dopted : Mods 

he paymen ' the 










“Resolved, That such co 
ties auxiliary to this, shall ¢ 
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= =—_ —— 
“POR SALE. THAF ee Saas: & ee i ae ag GUANQ,. ., e 1” out pOBRE POW ERS AND CORN CRUSHERS, .. 
~ Kyown as the ' * bower Mills, ‘situate resh supply -- just received.ead for sala by t hesubscrber hag forsale the above Implements which he 
Lin Yes from the en thé ‘Reisterstown ‘tar pike, npon which | containing from 150 to 230 lbs. : ae - ts recommend to all purchasers as being pe sem ARTICLES. 
i ds fori : Wostininster branch of the Sus- p ‘SAMUEL SANDS, are made with @ view to strength, durability and efficiency, 
eS ‘wtthin rdvOF the dwelling. This Fern! May 15 "at the office of! thé American Farmer. | ses¢ great power, are constructed upon the very simplest pring: 
a sins fee, 80 Acres of which até in wood, the great. ah, a of mathematinal exactitude, and are calculated to do as much 


of cultivation, having had eo oe as the laryest farmer can desire, and being free from ecomplicati 
ie ma roth growing Pulverization. . Decomposition. are not easily put out of order, "aod easy of repair. For pet 
&e. 





































ably well, the tnea- their intrinsic value, thesubseriber refers to the following ce 

’ which has recently nan ' cate from ord —— oe ee ——— farmers, who 

~~ os : / Corner Ensor and Forest streets, Baltimore, sole agent'for the sale | mee with a knowledge ming that of machinery ,and is-every 

Seprcsomec Swan ge and well built brick Man- | of“ THE BOSTON CENTRE DRAUGH® PLOUGH,” Proa- | ¥87 SORRTTES 10 Bree A PeRERAN Ledeen, 2 gta 
» t. deep, exclusive of the back and | ty and Mears’ self sharpening patent, with new patent gearing. GE PAGE, Machinist, 4 

A Farge brick Barn, having stalled sta- | ~ By this admirable arrangement, the labora of men sud team are West Baltimore st. Baltimorg, 





















7 


bath for 25 head of cattle, wagon and carriage houses, | iessened one half, while the power and steadiness of dracght ob- Orders and letters of inquiry, post ram, will be promptly attenih 
v's shop, coro houses, &c. Ke. tained are so great that any depth of fatrow is broken up, re | 0d to feb 14» 

its, with 2 comfortable stone Dwelling | i264, and carried completely vver, with perfect case and Soom, a ea , 
is in goud iy; and can grind 40 bbls. of | snd the precision of the . ' T heteby certify that I was one of the eommitteo on Agricaltur 


ity colild be increased with a trifling ex-) Prices from 7.50 ta.13 dol , wi F , al Implements and Machinery at the last fair of the Baltimore Co, 
. extra Lares bbe the Se pam . goa wae ns hand. Me Agricultural Society—that | attended the first day of examination 


AW LL hasrecently been double geared and “ Spade lab F good » but not the last: that after a fuil and fair examination of all the dth- 
p tiper day; these mille have a good run ap i wo Mier, the porteetion of husbandry if er machines of -imilar kinds, and an interchange of opinions among 
‘whyndance of water at all seasons of the the judges, it was determined by a vote of 4 out of the 5 judges, 





ive Mr. Ggorce Pace the first premium on his CORN and 

RUSHER and HORSE POWER, they each being consid 
ve'y superior, both in power and operation, as well as durability'te 
any others on the ground. It was uviversally ad-witted, that the 
Corn ard Cod Crusher could do twice as much work as any other 
machine of the kind on the ground—and | must confess, that Iw 
both mortified and surprised, to find by the award of my co jidgel, 
that they had changed their opinions after | lett, and it had beowa- 
greed npon to award the above premiums to Mr. Pag~ by so decid« 
ed a vote as 4 to |, that theg should afterwards change that. deter- 
mination after I had left without consulting me is a.ike a matter 
surprize and mortifieation. ~ ~ Asyer Lintuicum, JP; 


JAMES MURRAY’S 
PREMIUM CORN AND COB CRUSHERS. . 
These already celebrated machines huve obtained the sa 


about 30 feet. Additional works 
t sites on the premises. 
jently be divided, h.ving'on the upper 


, in ad fition to the above improvements, a frame dwel- 

g cottage, with a geod barn and stabling. The whole 

iy is ineuperior orter and pair. The proprietor residing 
is dispose | ty sell it for less than its value, on ac- 

terms. Any prison desirous of viewing the premises 
es pre mansger on the premises. For terms 

particulars apply to ' 

tse wt REYN LDS & SMITH, 

S| No. 40 N. Howard st. 
ated wed POUDRETTE 7 

' Of thewory best y foreute. . Three barrels for $5, or ten 

Sartele for Aor mms 2 free uf cariage 4 the New York Pou- 

drétte , 23 Chambers stréet, New York. Orders by mail, 








: P — Se. by a fair trial against the cther Crushers exhibited at the Fairh 
will be promptly attended eon = —- ee ey wa Govanstown, Balt. co. Md. Uct. 18th, 19th and 20th, 1843. a 
tare as though tie petehaser was — K MINOK,. A the increased demand enables the patentee to give further induce. 
, ¥ ae A | piieinsil wah arenes segs MARTINEAU’S IRON HORSE-POWER IMPROEVD | ments to purchasers by fitting an extra prisel griedecs to each mg- 
wwemgle bate) 2 Tanger gussty For sale by war Made less liable to get out of order, and cheaper to ohine xt out gates charge. FS es >, 30, 35, 40, I mm} 
teeth moet) ea Pit 7) we '@A ML» SANDS, repair, and at less cost than any other machine. ait small 3 , Which received a certificate of merit, or 


é ‘office of the Farmer. Baltimorest.| The above cut represents this horee-power, for whieh the sub- § I have also superior CUTTING BOXES, such as will bear#té- 
i scriber is proprietor of the patentéright for Maryland, Delaware | ection by either farmers nics. 

! EXAMINE FOR YOURSELVES! Virginiayand be would most respectfully | *PCCtion BY either farmers or mecha 

of Implements belonging to JAMES and the Eastern Shoreof ak ~~ viet 2 || _ Also, Horse Powers, Mills, Cora Shellers, Mill and Carry-log 
. ok hal . Oarstoek | 2°S* BPO" those wishingto obtaina horse power, meat this | Screws, small Steam Engines, Turning Lathes, &c. &e. 

fot Pi. U Pes ~‘’ 3 mane Pol NTS, vand a wioalnertoe dsipancesst® ce compactnessand durabil- ane second hand Steam Engine, 16 horse power, and the 
EPI. rus, 7 te. lity it hae never ‘ works for tw» Saw Mil's. 

Suen “ers ve nl ot ao ane . Threehing Machines, Wheat Fans en oe ey se the Any kind of Machine, Model or Mill-work built to order, and all 
i achat mp CN Volk , ' dnd nia. | COMMON hand Cora Shellerconstantly on hand, and for saleatthe | ,,;)/5 planned and erected by the subscriber, warranted to operate 
salut share Mab bi double paint and edge, eqnal t@ two Wn mms lementsefany peculiar model made to order as = hJ 1 Washi D.c..& 
wees & ~ We teen on hand all kinds of PLOUGHS, g imp GH Orders can be left with J. F. Callan, Washington, D. C.; 

rest jhe shorest notice. Sands, Farmer office; or the subscriber, ? 


oo " et oe os cy ota -o- es STHAW- CUT PERS, Castingsfor allkindsof sloughs,constaatlyon hand by the pound Mr. Abner Linthcum, jr., and all Machinests are invited to,a 


(p> 































Ep Perer r pekellbae’ Ubinas oe wae ORECEO | orion... A libera! discount will ke made to country merchants who | fair trial of Grinding ayatnst my Corn and Cob Crushers, and A, 
Fe ; 




















: . | aarchase to sell again. . . ' , ; du not do more work, taking the power, quantity, and quality i 
me Coa a ta oc oe nne Me he9 pte te Mr. Hussey manufactures hisreaping mechinerat thitesteblish- | consideration, 1 will give re way deadline gration: 7508 
gee er wre me keep ae : pent. R. B, GHENOWETH, Patent. Rights for sale by the subsbriber. er 
“lh b for prst eng a'ypettag career o Crank fs Flonghmenaie-censiraninarn th, Wg 5s No in. 8. JAS. MURRAY, Millwright, Baltimore.) 
® " . : ’ s % 7 ‘ io . . 

EG. She ie sae t OF Pace, Balaiutors a - meh ahem il MANGELWURZEL AND FRENCH SUGAR 
Pew OP Bel-air market Baltinete =~ SO 2 bee gees BEET SEED, 4 
Au | STEAM GENERATOR, Just received and fur ale by 

" sllmabihetbigreties ea Bentiry,’ Bandill & ROBT. SINCLAIR JR. & CO) =| 
Jo, tufetinenticiating, and ha ' (OUI 99K Ap 22 Seedsmen, No. 60 Light. 








rr gtaaty 




























CLEAZY’S IMPROVED SELF-SHARPEN ING 
satwnd them Sor s PLOUGH. k 
56 Jdabas nd ; J. 8S. EASTMAN, Pratt street, a little west of the Baltimore & 
ase. “They tee’ Ohio rail road Depot, would invite public attention to thus 
i ene or cattle rior implement, both as to its simplicity, cheayness and good w 
atm ana a Com with light draft. He will furnish patterns to manafacturess hving ! 
beating their onl's. | ng sizing, heat ap eens oa . ‘ out of this state on reason ible terms. / may t 
fu ; alot Yor pos 'thiig hogs a: ring lard ae “y aon Of nine L 
REV ORuaTRranic tine rcaMEe=| 9 gusscy's neaPiiG. NACIINES NEW PATENT CORN WiLt—CORN AND COB 
» ier meg ow a, | HEMP CUTTERS, , ‘ yp wy 
' ; | h . The subscribers have recently invented and constructed a 
‘ at Fapetation ; the ecu By peg KING MACHIN & Mill and Crusher, to be worked by hand or horse power, whi rt 
ee ee ee puder a sete ey = CORN SHELLING and HU3 BS; ec. - . . 
si. HO 0 * “7 erg Made to order and kept for saleby. the subseriner remarkably simple and admirably adapted to the present w; 
ad tabs fud'y ‘three 1 ~ubee$ p. ee pone tonsa 3d. oie «ORD HUSSEY. | farmers. Ever of the above machsie may be seen in operation 
a owt ; ti- hte miven a2 dA “yee t So, tales, stseet, ' 
% ) pieaisite af reagiein : j Seatt4 tel eee een eee ROBT. SINCLAIR, JR. & 
jest Paices—Corn Crusher $30—Corn Mills 940. ap 





MN Deed fi emt pe. (0 ESF : wh te pe BULLS. 
SSE SSO! Seren” P Geveral young Bulls lor sale, OF thie Valuable dairy stock ; the ethr—ore = 
5 nee he *~ fp'| SOME TEI Rdltear core Sectinale Core bose, SUPERIOR DURHAM STOCK. - 
“ext sitimore. Md. ‘| man, of this viginity, One oft the bills is one year old —his appear- The subscriber is authorised to sell the felluwing tho eed 
Cea: tl ' . 2 is impaired by 84 inju ved iy his hip from another bull, | and very superivr animals, the PS of the celebrated | of 
te a PERRY ere bead hes Taped japon, Co ttote' G dlevéet a Bh fo servi Price $50 eae of Wilmington, Del. viz. bledpn 
CREDL =S! GRAL & fitecn deliverable in this city, One Bull, avonthe old another | BEAUTY, MABEL and LOUISA, cows. the latter will: calve 
‘$e When “emer th tA G MOTT, cor . Yi pilkers : dan of the younger in about a month—the two last could aot have been purchasediat 
rédt ts Wd Town, near th re id ms'a Gay: the priee now pehed.for.thew. Lmonth old, and. they are 
as for enlo the i | Oxlf, # montis old, sired by' the | considered by Mr. Cauby the best he ever bred. Price $i0u & 
more markel, a , 7! Gin} heindvome calf. Bi- | Likewwe, two yoong BULLS, PRINCE and OSCAR, 1 
he "Call of 8. Bands, at this of- | to 2 years old; alse 100 dolls. each 5 and 3).0F 4 younger 
See sen eT eh ET ogee hier | 4 dow ipgropi _ Mr. Canby paid 200 dollars for Heauty when 
. * i 1s boing moh ae to, 
i 
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ome * 





raonth old, « 
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